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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


GEORGE THE FOURTRH’S GATEWAY, FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE QUADRANGLE. 


We wish the reader to consider this 
Engraving as the first of a Series of Il- 
lustrations of Windsor Castle, in which 
it will be our aim to show how far the 
renovations completed or now 
in to improve the 
» would be mat- 
f at any time, but will be 
especially so during the coming sum- 
autumn, when, it is reasonable 
to expect that Windsor will 

Vou. xvii. T ‘ 


double its number of curious visiters. 
During the late King’s reign, the Castle 
more resembled one wide, vast solitude 
than the abode of a numerous court. 
An occasional wena enlivened itz halls, 
though it only rendered more painful the 
solitariness by which it was succeeded. 
Affliction too broke in upon the life of 
the ‘tenant, and stri regal 
state of all its mimic joys, till pain and 
long protracted suffering welcd the 
happy sleep of death. An — of 
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different tastes and habits has succeeded ; 
domestic enjoyment has once more be- 
co.ne the characteristic of ‘the British 
court, and the Sovereign has cherished 
the affections of his people by admitting 
them to the enjoyment of certain privi- 
leges, which, though unimportant in 
themselves, have a grateful effect in iden- 
tifying interests and considerations which 
were commonly considered as very re- 
mote. The terrace and slopes of the Cas- 
tle have been thrown open to the public, 
the park grounds are no longer kept clear 
of visiters, and access to the Castle itself 
may be much more freely enjoyed than 
during the late reign. The King and 
the Queen may be seen daily in the real 
luxury of conjugal and domestic com- 
fort. Plainness of purpose, and affec- 
tionate amiability of manners, have done 
much towards their popularity ; and the 
love of a good and wise people cannot be 
better secured than by such fostering 
consideration from their rulers ; nay, its 
paternal influence is but part and parcel 
of the grand scheme of civilization and 
society. 

Proceeding to the details of the Print, 
we may observe that in our éleventh vo- 
lume we gave three engravings illustra- 
tive of the Custle improvements ; one of 
which represented the gateway named 
after the late Sovereign, and seen from 
the Long Walk. The present Engrav- 
ing is the other side of the guteway, as 
seen from the interior of the square or 
quadrangle. This new gate was exter- 
nally completed in 1826. The natural 
application of the fine avenue, called the 
Long Walk, was thus realized. The 
gateway consists of two towers the York 
and Lancaster. The foundations and 
walls of the York Tower were part of 
the old building—the Lancaster is en- 
tirely new. These towers which have 
machiolated battlements, are about 100 
feet high ; the gateway between them is 
24 feet high. In our former Engraving, 
the gateway was inthe distance, but 
‘the present being a near view, shows 
the solidity, largeness of proportions, 
and the boldness of the building, to 
greater advantage. The appearance of 
the whole is extremely beautiful, al- 
though its newness and cleanness re- 
mind us of Mr. Bowles’s eccentric ob- 
servation, that ‘it looks as if it was 
washed every morning with soap and 
water.”? 

Here it may be as well to state that 
Windsor Castle is divided into the upper 
and lower wards. The lower contains 
the ecclesiastical portions of the edifice, 
including St. George’s Chapel. The 
upper ward is formed by the celebrated 


Round Tower on the west; the state 
apartments, including St. George’s Hall, 
on the north; and a range of domestic 
apartments on the east and south, which 
communicate with the state apartments. 
The whole building is thus a hollow 
square, of which the three outer sides 
on the north, east, and south, are sur- 
rounded with a magnificent terrace. The 
Inner Court, or Quadrangle, is a con- 
nected building of three sides, the fourth 
being formed by the Round Tower, or 


— 

The improvements of the interior of 
the Quadrangle having been already de- 
tailed by us,* we passa on to observe, 
that the low French windows of St. 
George’s Hall, which faces the side in 
our Engraying, have been replaced by 
long pointed arch windows, of elegant 
proportions, Nothing can exceed the 
splendour of the look-out from these 
windows through the arched entrance 
to the “lengthened vista,” or Long 
Walk, as shown in the ing. The 
interior of the Hall is nearly completed ; 
“the length, 200 feet, is too great for 
the width ;”¢ the carved ceiling, and 
the arms of the Knights of the Garter, 
from the first institution of the order, 
are exquiatiely emblazoned on shields or 
escutcheons. Beautifully as they are 
executed, we searcely like their whole 
effect, which is undoubtedly marred by 
the proportions of the hall itself, Per- 
ee they are too near a blaze of chivalric 
splendour for these days of cold calcu- 


lation, The 


ball-room, adjoining to 
St. George’s Hall, is nearly completed. 
The decorations are gold and white, in 
the florid style of the time of Louis the 


Fourteenth, superb and sho 
pieces of tapestry are let into the walls, 
which, observes the . really 
look like some of Rubens’s stupendous 
works now in the Grosvenor tion. 
We have not seen these apartments since 
last summer, when the decorations were 
in a forward state. We were surprised 
at the coarseness of the gilding, when 
examined closely; we saw, too, that 
where one of the entrances to the Ball- 
room had been heightened, the original 
door had been pieced, which was a work 
of economy we did not look for in the 
repairs of a palace. 

_ It is gratifying to learn that the eree- 
tion of a colossal statue of George III. 
on Snow Hill, in the Long Walk, is in 
progress. This is a testimony of the filial 
affection of the late King, and should not 
be overlooked in his character. 


* See Mirror, vol. xi, p. 2. 
t Atheneum, No. 180—an opinion to which we 
beg to subscribe. . 
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STERNE’S ELIZA. 
(To the Editor.) 


Taoven a perusal of your pages evi- 
dently shows that you wish more for 
original communications than to copy 
from any one, yet the extreme beauty of 
the following article (which I exactly 
copy as it appeared translated in the 
European Magazine for March, 1784) 
makes one hope to see it revived or pre- 
served in the Mirror. 
A Constant REsDER. 


“ For the Burapean Magazine. 


‘¢Mrs. Draper, the who has 
been so celebrated as the correspondent 
of Mr. SrerNne, under the name of 
Ex1za, will naturally attract the notice 
of the Public. That she was deserving 
of the encomiums bestowed upon her by 
that admirable writer will appear from 
the following eulogium, written by the 
excellent Abbe Raynat, which I trans- 
mit to you for publication in your next 
Magazine.—I am yours, &c. A. T 

“Territory of Anjengo,* thou art 
nothing; but thou hast given birth to 
Eliza. A day will come, when these 
staples of commerce, founded by the 
Europeans on the coasts of Asia, will 
exist no more. Before a few centuries 


are elapsed, the grass will cover them, 


or the Indians, avenged, will have built 
upon their ruins. But if my works be 
destined to have any duration, the name 
of Anjengo will not be obliterated from 
the memory of man. Those who shall 
read my works, or those whom the winds 
shall drive towards these shores, will 
say—There it is that Eliza Draper was 
horn; and if there be a Briton among 
them, he will immediately add, with the 
spirit of conscious pride—And there it 
was that she was born of English parents. 
“Let me be permitted to indulge my 
grief, and to give a free course to my 
tears! Eliza was my friend. Reader, 
whosoe’er thou art, forgive me this ia- 
voluntary motion ;—let my mind dwell 
by Eliza. If I have sometimes moved 
ee to compassionate the calamities of 
the human race, let me now prevail upon 
thee to commiserate my own misfortune. 
I was thy friend without knowing thee ; 
be for a moment mine. Thy gentle pity 
shall be my reward. 
‘ Eliza ended her days in the land of 
her forefathers, at the age of three-and- 
A celestial soul was separated 
from a heavenly body. Ye who visit 
the spot on which her sacred ashes rest, 
Write upon the marble that covers them : 


* A town of Hindoostan, in Travancore. 
T3 


In such a year, in such a month, on such 
a day, at such an hour, God withdrew 
his spirit, and Eliza died. ° 

“ And thou, original writer, her ad- 
mirer and her friend, it was Eliza who 
inspired thy works, and dietated to thee 
the most affecting pagesof them. For- 
tunate Sterne, thou art ua mere, and § 
am left behind, I wept over thee with 
Eliza ; thou wouldst weep over her with 
me: and had it been the will of Heaven 
that you had both survived me, your 
tears would have fallen together upon 
my grave. 

«The men were used to say, that ne 
woman had so many graces as Eliaa: 
thasvomen said sotoo. They all praised 
her candour ; they all extolled her sen- 
sibility ; they were all ambitious of the 
honour of her acquaintance. The stings 
of envy were never poiated against un- 
conscious merit. 

“ Anjengo, it is to the influence of 
thy happy climate that she certainly was 
indebted for that almost incompatible 
harmony of voluptuousness and decency 
which diffused itself over all her person, 
and accompanied all her motions. A 
statuary who would have wished to re- 
present Voluptuousness, would have 
taken her for his model; and she would 
equally have served for him who might 
have had a figure of Modesty to display, 
Even the gloomy and clouded sky of Eng- 
fand had not been able to obscure t 
brightness of that aérial kind of soul, 
unknown in our climates. In every 
thing that Eliza did, an_ irresistible 
charm was diffused around her. De- 
sire, but of a timid and bashful cast, 
followed her steps in silence. Any man 
of courteousness alone must have loved 
her, but would not have dared ta own 
his passion. 

“I search for Eliza every where; I 
discover, I discern, some of her features, 
some of her charms, scattered among 
those women whose figure is most in- 
teresting. But what is become of her 
who united them all? Nature, who hast 
exhausted thy gifts to form an Eliza, 
didst thou create her only for one mo- 
ment? Didst thou make her to be ad- 
mired for one instant, and to be for ever 
regretted ? 

« All who have seen Eliza regret her. 
As for myself, my tears will never cease 
to flow for her all the time I have to live. 
But is this sufficient! Those who have 
known her tenderness for me, the ¢on- 
fidence she had‘bestowed upon me, will 
they not say to me—She is no more, and 
yet thou livest. 

Eliza intended to quit her country, 
her relations, her friends, to take up hes 
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residence along with me, and spend her 
days in the midst of mine. What hap- 
iness had I not promised to myself ? 
hat joy did I not expect, from seeing 
her sought after by men of genius, and 
beloved by women of the nicest taste ? 
I said to myself, Eliza is young, and 
thou art near thy latter end. It is she 
who will close thine eyes. Vain hope ! 
Fatal reverse of all human probabilities ! 
My old age has been prolonged beyond 
the days of her youth. There is now 
no person in the world existing for me. 
Fate has condemned me to live, and die 
alone. 

‘ Eliza’s mind was cultivated, but the 
effects of this art were never perceived. 
It had done nothing more than embel- 
lish nature; it served in her, only to 
make the charm more lasting. Every 
instant increased the delight she in- 
spired ; every instant rendered her more 
interesting. Such is the impression she 
had left in India; such is the impres- 
sion she made in Europe. Eliza, then, 
was very beautiful? No, she was sim- 
ply beautiful ; but there was no beauty 
she did not eclipse, because she was the 
only one that was like herself. 

“¢ Eliza has written ; and the men of 
her nation, whose works have been the 
most abounding in elegance and taste, 
would not have disavowed the small 
— of pages she has left behind 

er. 


‘¢ When I saw Eliza, I experienced a 
sensation unknown to me. It was too 
warm to be no more than friendship ; 
it was too pure to be love. Had it been 
a passion, Eliza would have yew me ; 
she would have endeavoured to bring 
me back to my reason, and I should 
have completely lost it. 

“Eliza used frequently to say, that 
she had a greater esteem for me than 
any one else. At present I may believe 


it. 

‘In her last moments Eliza’s thoughts 
were fixed upon her friend; and I can- 
not write a line without having before 
me the monument she has left me. Oh! 
that she could also have endowed my 

en with her graces and her virtue !— 
Methinks, at least, I hear her say— 
¢ That stern muse that looks at you, is 
History, whose awful duty it is to de- 
termine the opinion of posterity. That 
fickle deity that hovers o’er the globe, 
is Fame, who condescended to entertain 
us a moment about you; she brought 
me thy works, and paved the way for 
our connection by esteem. Behold that 

hoenix immortal amidst the flames : it 
is the symbol of Genius, which never 
dies. Let these emblems perpetually 
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incite thee to shew thyself the defender 
of humanity, of truth, and of liberty.’ 

“ Eliza, from the highest Heaven, thy 
first, and last country, receive my oath: 
“ J swear not to write one line in which 
thy friend may not be recognised.” 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD BRI- 
TANNIA. 


(To the Editor.) 


I piscovERED the following curious in- 
formation in a Classical Dictionary ap- 
pended to a very old Latin Thesaurus, 
written by Cooper, Bishop of Norwich, 
in the early part of the rejgn of Eliza- 
beth; which, as its authenticity may be 
relied on, affords an easy solution to a 
difficulty that has puzzled many. I 
speak of the origin of the name Bri- 
tannia. 

‘«¢ About 30 yeres sence, it hapned in 
Wilshire, at Juy Church, aboute two 
myles from Sarisbury, as men digged to 
make a foundation, they founde an 
holow stone couered with another stone, 
wherin they founde a booke, hauevinge 
in it little above xx leaves (as they saide) 
of very thicke vellume, wherin was 
some things written. But when it was 
shewed to priests and chanons, whiche 
were there, they could not reade it. 
Wherfore after they had tossed it from 
one to another (by the meanes wherof 
it was torne) they did neglecte and caste 
it aside. Long after a peece therof ve a 
pened to come to my handes: whiche 
notwithstandynge it was all to_rente de- 
faced, I shewed to Maister Richard 
Pace, than chiefe secretary to the kynges 
moste royal majestie, wherof he exceed- 
ingly rejoysed. But because it was 
es rente, partely defaced and 

lourred with meate (or weate) whiche 
had fallen on it, he could not finde any 
one sentence perfect. Notwithstand- 
ynge after longe beholdynge, he shewed 
me, it seemed that the said booke con- 
teined some auncient monument of this 
yle, and that he perceived this woorde 
Prytania, to be put for Brytannia. But 
at that.tyme he sayde no more to me. 
Alterwarde, I gevyng much stady and 
diligence to the readynge of hystories, 
consyderynge wherof this woorde Bri- 
tannia first came, fyndynge that all the 
yles in this parte in the occean, were 
called Brittanie, after conjecture of 
Albion, remebringe (remembering) the 
sayde wrytynge, and by chaunce fynd- 
yng in Suidas, that Prytania in Greeke, 
with a circumflexed aspiratio (aspira- 
tion,) doeth signifie metalles, fayres 
and markettes, also revenues belongyng. 
to the commune treasure: I then con- 
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ceyved this opinion, that the Greekes 
flourishynge in wisdome, prowesse, and 
experience, of saylynge, beynge entred 
into the sea, de in the yles 
greate plenty of tyn, leade, yron, brasse, 
and in divers places golde and sylver in 
great quantitie, they called all those 
yles (isles) by this generall name Pry- 
tania, &c.’’ 

I have, with few exceptions, preserved 
the spelling. 

Your constant reader and adwirer, 

An ANTIQUARY. 





POLAND. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tre following account of Poland, may 
be acceptable at the present time, when 
this heroic people are making a noble 
effort to throw off the yoke of Kus- 
sian despotism. 

As a kingdom, Poland is swept from 
the map of nations ; but when geogra- 
phically considered, is of no small im- 

rtance: it lies between forty-six and 
pail degrees of north latitude, 
and between sixteen and thirty-four de- 
grees east longitude; and is bounded 
north by Russia, south by Hungary and 
Turkey in Europe, east by Russia, west 
by Prussia and Germany. Poland is in 
general a very level country, (if we ex- 
cept the Carpathian mountains,) fertile 
in corn, having long furnished Sweden 
and Holland ; its horses are some of the 
finest in Europe, and its salt-works are 
very productive; the towns collectively 
are built of wood; the appearance of 
the villages very mean. 

This was the country of the ancient 
Vandals ; it was made a duchy about 
the end of the seventh century; in the 
tenth, Christianity was introduced, and 
Boleslaus erected it into a monarchy in 
999. The form of government was 
here very singular : it was the only elec- 
tive monarchy in Europe, and the Poles, 
in the choice of a king, did not always 
confine themselves to a countryman ; at 
one time all nations were eligible. The 
king was elected by the whole body of 
the nobility and gentry in the plains of 
Warsaw, and before this choice they 
obliged him to sign whatever conditions 
they thought proper. The Polish ar- 
mies were not paid by the king; every 
nobleman or gentleman gave his attend- 
ance in time of war, at the head of his 
vassals, and retired from the fatigues of 
the campaign when it suited his own 
inclination. In the year 1779, a singu- 
larly bold partition of this country was 
effected by Russia, Prusyia, and Aus- 
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tria; Russia laid claim to part of Lithu- 
ania, Polesia, Podolia, Volhinia, and 
part of the Ukraine. This immense 
tract of country, containing 8,000,000 
souls, is become part and parcel of the 
Russian territory. Prussia claimed 
Great Poland, the other part of Lithu- 
ania, and Polish Russia. The only 
part of Poland retained by Prussia, is 
the Grand Duchy of Posen, containing 
538 geographical square miles, and 
1,051,137 inhabitants. Its chief towns 
are Bromberg and Posen. Austria siez- 
ed on Little Poland and Red Russia, 
leaving to the King of Poland only Sa- 
mogitia, Mascovia, and Polachia; even 
this small territory was wrested from 
him, and in 1795, he was obliged to re- 
sign his crown. That part of Poland 
which is subject to Austria, bears the 
designation of the kingdom of Galicia 
and Lodomiria. Its population amounts 
to 4,370,000 souls. The present king- 
dom of Poland is hereditary in the per- 
son of the Russian autocrat and his 
successors, and comprises a superfices 
of 6,340 square leagues, having a popu- 
lation of 3,850,000 souls. It is divided 
into eight waiwodeships, namely, War- 
saw, Landomir, Kalish, Lub, Plotzk, 
Mascovia, Podolachia, and Augustowo. 
Its rivers are the Vistula, Warte, Bug, 
Dnieper, Niemen, and Dwina. The 
national revenues amounted (prior to the 
present contest) to £2,280,000. sterling, 
about the seventh part of which was 
assigned to the civil list. Its military 
force during the despotic government of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, was 30,000 
infantry, and 20,000 cavalry ; at present 
it is estimated at 70,000 infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, and 50,000 men armed with 
scythes. Warsaw, with 126,433 inha- 
bitants, is its capital, and next stand in 

ion Landomir, 50,000 inhabi- 





tants; Lublin, 12,000 ; and Kalies, 8,500. 
The Catholic religion predominates, but 
the number of Jews and Socinians is 


great. There are more than 2,000,000 
Jews dispersed through Poland, inde- 

endent of those resident as merchants 
in the principal towns. Socinius resided 
many years at Cracow, and married the 
daughter of a Polish nobleman. Ac- 
cording to a distinguished Polish histo- 
rian, M. Chodzko, the — of 
the different provinces of Ancient Po- 
land amounted, in 1824, to about 
19,000,000 of inhabitants. 

W. G. C. 
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Pine Aris. 


MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE OF NAPOLEON 

MUSING AT ST. HELENA. 
Tuts picture has, we understand, been 
painted for Sir Robert Peel, whose taste 
and munificence in patronizing the fine 
arts cannot be too highly praised. It 
js throughout a masterly performance, 
and one of which the English school of 
art has just cause to be proud. We in- 
tend to Tet Mr. Haydon describe it in his 
own vivid style :— 

“ Napoleon was peculiarly alive to 
poetical association as produced by 
scenery or sound ; village bells with their 
echoing ding, dong, dang, now bursting 
full on the ear, now dying in the wind, 
alfected him as they affect every body 
alive to natural impressions, and in the 
eve of all his great battles, you find him 
stealing away in the dead of the night, 
between the two hosts, and indulging 
in every species of poetical reverie. 

“ It was impossible to think of such a 
genius in captivity, without mysterious 
associations of the sky, the sea, the 
rock, and the solitude with which he 
was enveloped, I never imagined him 
but as if musing at dawn, or melancholy 
wt sun-set, listening at midnight to the 
beating and roaring of the Atlantic, or 
meditating as the stars gesed and the 
moon shone on him: in short Napoleon 
never appeared to me but at those mo- 
ments of silence and twilight, when na- 
ture seems to sympathize with the fallen 
and when if there be moments fit, in 
this turbulent earth, for celestial inter- 
course, one must imagine these would 
be the moments immortal spirits might 
select to descend within the sphere of 
mortality, to soothe and‘comfort, to in- 
spire and support the afflicted. 

“ Under such impressions the present 
picture was produced,—I imagined him 
standing on the brow of an impending 
cliff and musing on his past fortunes,— 
1] imagined sea birds screaming at his 
feet,—the sun just down,—the sails of 
his guard ship glittering on the horizon, 
and the Atlantic, calm, silent, awfully 
deep, and endlessly extensive. 

‘© I tried it in a smali sketch, and it 
was instantly purchased,—I published a 

rint and the demand is now and has 
ae incessant ; a commission for a pic- 
ture the full size of life, from one well 
known as the friend of artists and patron 
of art followed, and thus I have ven- 
tured to think a conception so unex- 
pectedly popular might, on this enlarged 
scale, not be uninteresting to the public. 

“ No trouble has been spared to ren- 
der the picture a resemblance, its height 
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is Napoleon’s exact height, according 
to Constant, his valet, viz. five feet two 
inches and three quarters, French, or 
five feet five inches and « half, English ; 
the uniform is that of one of the regi- 
ments of Chasseurs, every detuil has 
been dictated by an old officer of the 


‘Yegiment; und his celebrated hat has 


been faithfully copied from one of Na- 
poleon’s own hats now in England. 
“The best description I ever saw of 
Napoleon’s appearance was in the let- 
ter of an Irish gentleman, named North, 
published in the Dublin Evening Post, 
and as it is so very characteristic, it 
may amuse the visiter. He saw him at 
Elba in 1814, and thus paints him :— 
“ He but little resembles the notion 
Thad of him, or any other man I ever 
saw. He is the squurest figure I think 
I ever remember to have seen, and ex+ 
ceedingly corpulent. His face is a per* 
fect square, from the effects of fat; 
and, as he has no whiskers, his jaw is 
thrown more into relief; this descrip- 
tion, joined to his odd little three-cor- 
nered cocked hat, and very plain clothes, 
would certainly give him the appeatance 
of a vulgar person, if the impression 
was not counteracted by his evil soldierly 
carriage, and the peculiar manner of his 
walking, which is confident, theatrical 
and a little ruffian like, for he stamps the 
ground at every step, and at the same 
time twists his body a little. He was 
dressed that day in a green coat, turned 
up with a dirty white, &c. &c. &e. His 
neck is short, his shoulders very broad, 
andhischestopen ® * ° & 


His features ure remarkably masculine, 


regular and well formed. His skin is 
coarse, unwrinkled and weather-beuten, 
his eyes possess a natural and unaffected 
fierceness, the most extraordinary I ever 
beheld: they are full, bright, and of a 
brassy colour. He looked directly at 
me, and his stare is by far the most in- 
tense I ever beheld. This time, how- 
ever, curiosity made me a match, for I 
vanquished him. It is when he regards 
you, that you mark the singular expres- 
sion of his eyes —no frown—no ill-hu- 
mour—no affectation of appearing ter- 
rible ; but the genuine expression of an 
iron, inexorable temper.’ 

We have only to remark that the pic- 
ture appears to us exceedingly well 
drawn, and equally colouted. Objec- 
tion has been made to the large size of 
the epaulettes, and the colouring of the 
sea. Tothe first opinion we may sub- 
scribe, but doubt whether the objection 
ought to extend to the latter, especially 
if we remember the great height of the 
clilfon which Napoleon stands, und the 
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usual goimbre appearance of the, ocean 
towards the last minute of sunset. The 
lower part of the figure, particularly 
the left leg, half advanced; is admirably 
drawn. 

The effect of the pictute, on the 
spectator entering the room, is one of 
the most extraordinary character. Its 

eral outline—Napoleon standing on 
the crest of a tremendous cliff, with his 
back nearly turned to the spectator, the 
vast Atlantic, and the parting glow of 
the sun—the figure too, the size of life— 
will, in some measure, prepare him for 
this effect, which we confess ourselves at 
a loss to describe. Its very grandeur im- 
ressés us with awe, and our after thought 

| mma tinged with melancholy from 
associating the fate of the illustrious ori- 
ginal with the towering cliff,—the vasty 
sea,—the dying splendour of the sun, 
and the specky sail of the guard ship 
fluttering in its last light. Yet how de- 
lightful is it to reflect that such effects 
are within the span of a few square yards 
of canvass, and how ennobling is the re- 
collection that genius, (ill-fostered as it 
has been in the case of the painter bes 
fore us) enables one man to produce 
such sublime and agreeable impressions 
on his fellows. To step from the busy 


pavé of New Bond-street and its busy 
whirl of fashion to this placid meer of 


reflection is « contrast almost too severe 
for some of the puling votaries of Lon- 
don gaiety: yet the scene teema with 
deep-souled poetry. Some such feelings 
as those so touchingly expressed in 
Lord Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, on his 
first exile, flit through the memory : — 
Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile, 
It ne’er was ruled by thee! 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That earth is now as free. 
_ Perhaps we ought not to mention an 
idea we sometimes entertain—that our 
readers may imagine we are partial to 
Mr. Haydon, and that we pay an undue 
share of attention to his works. The 
truth, however, is that his pictures al- 
ways work upon us with greater inten- 
sity than those of any other living artist. 
Further, we know Mr. Haydon but by 
his works. Weare acquainted with the 
original of Pharaoh, in his great picture 
of the Plague, but this association has 
nothing to do with our admiration of 
Mr. Haydon’s genius. One of the spe- 
cimens— Eucles—will not soon be absent 
from our mind’s eye ; and for days after 
we first saw it, the sorrowful mother, 
and the ghastly, falling figure of the 
Warrior, haunted our imagination at 
every turn. 


The Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS. 


Tais is another volume of the delightful 
Zoological series of the Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge. We have already 
a volume and a half of Quadrupeds from 
the Menageries, a volume of the Trans- 
formations of Insects, and another of 
their Architectural Labours. The pre- 
sent, in well-chosen continuity of a novel 
lan of illustrating the Animal economy, 
1s devoted to *¢ an examination of Birds 
in the exercise of their mechanical arts 
of constructing Nests.’’ ‘ This work,”’ 
observes the ingenious Editor, “is the 
business of their lives—the duty which 
calls forth that wonderful ingenuity 
which no experience can teach, and 
which no human skill can rival.’? The 
few introductory pages include a rapid 
sketch of the methods of classifying 
Birds adopted by some of the most dis- 
tinguished naturalists, in which their 
characteristics are stripped of the jargon 
of technicality and hard’ words: thus, 
“¢ Diurnal”’ birds are explained as ‘‘ prey- 
ing in the day-time ;’’ ‘ Piscivorous, 
feeding upon fish ;”’ “ Passeres, or Spar- 
rows ;’’ “ Columbe, or Pigeons,’’ &c. 
An outline of Mr. Vigors’s Quinary Sys- 
tem, is also given, and the reader referred 
to proper sources for illustrations. The 
Editor then, leaving the beaten path of 
his predecessors, rambles through “ fields 
and forests, unfettered by system, but 
alive to whatever he meets with likely 
to interest for its curiosity or its no- 
velty.’’ ‘The birds are clussed according 
to their peculiar labours : thus, there are 
Mining Birds, Ground Builders, Mason 
and Carpenter Birds, Platform Builders, 
Basket-making Birds, Weaver Birds, 
Tailor Birds, Felt- making Birds, Ce- 
menters, Dome- builders, and Parasite 
Birds. Each division is so abundantly 
attractive to the observer of Nature in 
field or folio, that we scarcely know how 
to decide on an extract ; and the reader 
will readily admit this dilemma, if he 
but recollects the early enthusiasm, won- 
der, and delight, with which he must 
have regarded a Bird’s Nest, unless he 
has been pent up all his life in the brick 
and mortar and chimney groves of a me- 
tropolis. Even then, the ingenuity of 
rooks may have occurred to him as not 
a whit less wonderful than the proud 
glories of art with which he has been 
environed. It is, however, time to de- 
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termine, and we, accordingly, choose the 
following :— 


The Osprey. 


It would appear that the Americans 
are very fond of these birds, from some 
prevalent superstition connected with 
them. ‘It has been considered,” says 
Dr. S. Mitchill, of New York, “a for- 
tunate incident to have a nest and a pair 
of these birds on one’s farm. They have, 
therefore, been generally respected, and 
neither the axe nor the gun has been 
lifted against them. Their nest con- 
tinues from year to year. The same 
couple, or another, as the case may be, 
occupies it season after season. Re- 

airs are duly made; or, when demo- 
ished by storms, it is industriously re- 
built. There was one of these nests, 
formerly, upon the leafless summit of a 
venerable chestnut-tree, on our farm, di- 
rectly in front of the house, at the dis- 
tance of less than half a mile. The 
withered trunk and boughs, surmounted 
by the coarse-wrought and capacious 
nest, was a more picturesque object than 
an obelisk ; and the flights of the hawks, 
as they went forth to hunt, returned 


with their game, exercised themselves 
in wheeling round and round, and cir- 
cling about it, were amusing to the be- 
holder, almost from mornmg till night. 


The family of these hawks, old and 
young, was killed by the Hessian ja- 
gers. Asucceeding pair took posses- 
sion of the nest; but, in the course of 
time, the prongs of the trunk so rotted 
away that the nest could no longer be 
supported. The hawks have been obliged 
to seek new quarters. We have lost this 
part of our prospect, and our trees have 
not afforded a convenient site for one of 
their habitations since.’’* 


Herons and Heronries. 


The several species of herons may not 
improperly be ranked among the plat- 
form builders; for though they con- 
struct a shallow depression in the centre 
of the nest, which is by all the species, 
if we mistake not, lined with some sort 
of soft material, such as dry grass, rushes, 
feathers, or wool, the body of the nest is 
quite flat, and formed much in the man- 
ner of an eagle’s eyry, of sticks crossing 
one another, and supported upon the 
branches or between the forks of high 
trees. All the species also are social, 
nestling in large communities, after the 
manner of rooks ; though instances are 
not uncommon of individual pairs breed- 
ing solitary. Belon tells us, that “ the 
heron is royal meat, on which the French 


* Wilson, Amer. Ornith. v. 15. 
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nobility set great value ;’’ and he men- 
tions it as one of the extraordinary feats 
performed by the “ divine king,’ Fran- 
cis J., that he formed two artificial he- 
ronries at Fontainbleau ;—“ the very 
elements themselves,’’ he adds, “ obey- 
ing the commands of this divine king 
(whom God absolve !) ; for, to force na- 
ture, is a work partaking of divinity !’’+ 
In order to enhance the merit of these 
French heronries, he undertakes to assert 
that they were unknown to the ancients, 
because they are not mentioned in any 
of their writings ; and for the same rea- 
son, he concludes that there are none in 
Britain. Before Belon’s time, on the 
contrary, and before the “ divine’’ con- 
structor of heronries in France was born, 
there were express laws enacted in Eng- 
land for the protection of herons, it being 
a fine of ten shillings to take the young 
out of the nests,} and six shillings and 
eightpence for a person, without his 
own grounds, killing a heron, except 
by hawking or by the long-bow ;§ while, 
in subsequent enactments, the latter 
nalty was increased to twenty shillings, 
or three months’ imprisonment.|| At 
present, however, in consequence of the 
discontinuance of hawking, little atten- 
tion is paid to the protection of heron. 
ries. Not to know a hawk from a heron- 
shaw (the former name for a heron) was 
an old adage, which arose when the di- 
version of heron-hawking was in high 
fashion. It has since been corrupted 
into the absurd vulgar proverb, “ not to 
knowa hawk from a handsaw!’’{] The 
flesh of the heron is now looked upon as 
of little value, and rarely if ever brought 
to market, though formerly a heron was 
estimated at thrice the value of a goose, 
and six times the price of a partridge.*® 
The heronries recorded to be existing 
at present in this country are in Windsor 
Great Park, on the borders of Bagshot 
Heath; at pores ys Kent; at 
Hutton, the seat of Mr. Bethel, near 
Beverley, in Yorkshire ; ut Pixton, the 
seat of Lord Carnarvon; in Gobay Park, 
on the road to Penrith, near a rocky 
pass called Yew Crag, on the north side 
of the romantic lake of Ulswater; at 
Cressi Hall, six miles from Spalding, in 
Lincolnshire ; at Downington-in-Hol- 
land, in the same county; at Brockley 
Woods, near Bristol ;t¢+ at Brownsea 
Island, near Poole, in Dorsetshire ; and, 
in Scotlund, Colonel Montegu mentions 


+ Oiseaux, p 189. 
¢ 19 Henry VII. c. 11. 
Ibid. 


1 James, c. 27,8. 2. 

Pennant, Brit. Zool ii. 341. 
** Northumberland Household Book, p. 104. 
tt Jennings Ornithologia, p. 199, note. 
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one in a small island, in a lake, where, 
there being only a single scrubby oak, 
much too scanty to contain all the nesta, 
many were placed on the ground. °— 
Besides these, we are acquainted with a 
smull one in the parish of Craigie, near 
Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire.t We have 
little doubt but there are several more 
unrecorded, for the birds may occasion- 
ally be séen in every part of the island. 
In Lower Britany, heronries are fre- 
uently to be found on the tall trees of 
forests; and as they feed their young 
with fish, many of these full to the 
ground, and are greedily devoured by 
swine, which has given rise to the story 
that the swine of that country are fat- 
tened by fish which drop from the trees 
like beech-mast.’’ 


At the close of the volume are a few 
well-digested observations, which will 
leave the reader in a delightful train 
of reflection, impress him with the 
value of the preceding pages, and enable 
him to close the volume with gratitude 
to its author :— 

“ Although, in the preceding pages, 
we have considered birds as miners, as 
ground- builders, as masons, as car- 
penters, as platform-builders, as basket- 
makers, as weavers, as tailors, as felt- 
makers, as cementers, and as dome- 
builders, we have not dwelt at much 
length upon any fancied analogies be- 
tween their arts and those of the human 
race. The great distinction between 
man and the inferior animals is, that the 
one learns almost every art progress- 
ively, by his own experience operating 
with the accumulated knowledge of past 

enerations, whilst the others work by a 
“fixed rule, improving very little, if any, 
during the course of their own lives, and 
rarely deviating to-day from the plans 
pursued by the same species a thousand 
years ago. It is true that the swallow, 
which doubtless once built its nest in 
hollow trees, has now accommodated 
itself to the progress of human society 
by choosing chimneys for nestling; and 
it is also to be noticed, that in the se- 
lection of materials a great many birds, 
as we have already shown, accommodate 
themselves to their individual oo. 
ties of procuring substances differing in 
some degree from those used in other 
situations by the same species. These 
adaptations only show that the instinct 
which guides them to the construction 
of the nests best fitted to their habits is 
not a blind one; that it is very nearly 
allied to the reasoning faculty, if it is 


* Ornith. Dict. Art. Heron. tT J.R. 


+ Belon, Oiseaux, p. 189. 
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not identified with it. But that the rule 
by which birds conduct their architec- 
tural labours is exceedingly limited must 
be evident, from the consideration that 
no species whatever is in a state of pro- 
gression from a rude to a polished style 
of construction. There is nearly as 
much difference between the compara- 
tive beauty of the nests of a wood-pigeon 
and a bottle-tit, as between the hut of a 
North American savage and a Grecian 
temple. But although the savage, in 
the course of ages, may attain as much 
civilization as would lead him to the 
construction of a new Parthenon, the 
wood-pigeon will continue only to make 
a plattorm of sticks to the end of time. 
It is evident, from a contemplation of all 
nature, that the faculties of quadrupeds, 
birds, insects, and all the inferior ani- 
mals, are stationary : those of man only 
are progressive. It is this distinction 
which enables him, agreeably to the will 
of his Creator, to ‘ have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’— 
But within their limited range the in- 
ferior animals perform their proper la- 
bours with an unwearied industry, and 
an unerring precision, which call forth 
our wonder and admiration. Of these 
remarkable qualities we have given abun- 
dant examples in the preceding pages ; 
and they are not without moral instruc- 
tion. Elevated as our minds are in the 
comparative scale of nature, we may 
still take example from the diligence, 
the perseverance, and the cheerfulness, 
which preside over the Architecture of 
Birds.”’ 

There are nearly eighty cuts in the 
present volume—many from specimens, 
all from excellent authorities, and of any 
but common-place character. 


TOMB OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Juntor lieutenants and midshipmen, and 


others of the age of romance, always 
make it a point to visit these tombs as 
soon as possible after their arrival. If 
they can only get on shore for a few 
hours, they hire or borrow horses, and 
proceed with all haste to the interestin 

scene. On reaching the spot to which 
they are directed, they enter a pretty 
garden, laid out with great care, and are 
conducted along a walk bordered with 
bushes, bearing a profusion of roses, and 
having a stream of the clearest water 
flowing on each side. At the end of 
this walk the visiter sees a red, glarin 

monument, which he is told is the tom 
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of Virginia; at the terinination of a si- 
milar avenue, on the opposite side of the 
gatden, appears another monument, ex- 
actly fesembling the first, which is de. 
signated the tomb of Paul: a grove of 
bamboos sufrounds each. The traveller 
feels disappointed on beholdiig these 
red Witsées, instead of elegant monu- 
ments of Pariati marble, which would 
seein alone worthy of such a purpose 
and such e eituation, But that ix not 
the only disappointment destined to be 
experienced by hitn: after having al- 
lowed his imbgination to ict the 
shades of Puul and Virginia hovering 
about the spot where theit remains re« 
pose—after having pleased himself with 
the idea that he had seen those cele- 
brated tombs, and given a sigh to the 
memory of those faithful lovers, sepa- 
ruted ia life, but in, death united— alter 
all this waste of syMpathy, he learns at 
last that he hes been under a delusion 
the whole time— that no Virginia was 
thefe interted, and that it is a matter of 
doubt whether there evef existed such 
a person as Paul! What a pleesing 
iftusion is then dis { How many 
romantic dreams, inspired by the pe- 
rasal of St. Pierre’s tale, are doomed to 
vintish when the truth is ascertained | 
The fact is, that these tonibs have been 
built to gratify the eager desire which 
the English have always evinced to be- 
hold such interesting mementos. For- 
merly only Ohe was érected; but the 
roptietor uf the place, finding that all 

é English visiters, on being conducted 
to this; as the tomb of Virginia, always 
asked ‘to see that of Paul also, deter- 
termined on building a similar one, to 
which he gave that appellation. -Many 
have been thd visiters who have been 
gratified, consequently, by the convic- 
tion that they had looked on the actual 
burial-place of that unfortutiate pair.— 
These “ tombs”’ are scribbled over with 
the names of the various persons who 
have visited them, together with verses 
and pathetic ejaculations, and sentis 
mental remarks. St. Pierre’s story of 
the lovets is very prettily written, and 
his description of the scenic béauties of 
the island ate correct, although not even 
his pen can do full justice to them ; but 
there is little truth in the tale. It is 
said, that there was indeed a young lady 
sent from the Mauritius to France, for 
education, during the time that Monsieur 
de fa Boutdonnais was governor of the 
color'y—that her name was Virginia, 
and that she was shipwrecked in the 
St. Gera. I heard something of a 
young man being attached to her, and 
dying of grief for hér loss; but that 
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part of the story is very doubtful. The 
“ Bay of the ‘Tomb,"”’ the * Point of 
Endeavour,”’ the ** Isle of Amber,”’ and 
the “Cape of Misfortune,’’ still bear 


the same names, and ate poihted out as 
the memorable spots mentioned by St: 
Pierre.— Recollections of the Mauritius. 


~ She Cosmopolite. 





COINCIDENT POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


In No. 475 of the Mirror, p. 98, will be 
found an article by a correspondent (H:) 
on “English Superstition,” introducing 
a very interesting Cheshire legend, as a 
counterpart to a Scottish one, related by 
the celebrated author of “‘ Demonology 
and Witchcraft.” H. remarks of his 
tale that “it gives rise to many interest. 
ing conjectures respecting the probable 
causes of such a superstition being be- 
lieved in countries with apparently so 
little connexion or intercourse as Che- 
shire and Scotland.’”? Perhaps it may 
be as well to refer to what Sir W. Scott 
has said upon this very subject, in note 
xi. to canto 4 of his “ Lady of the Lake,” 
ere we proceed to offer a few specimens 
of coincident superstitions :-— 

** A work of great interest might bé 
compiled upon the origin of popular 
fiction, and the transmission of: similat 
tales from age to age, and from country 
to country. The mythology of one 
period would then appear to pass into 
the romance of the next century—and 
that, into the nursery tale of subsequent 
ages. Such an investigation, while it 
went greatly to diminish our ideas of 
the richness of human invention, would 
also show that these fictions, however 
wild and childish, possess such charms 
for the —= as enable them to pe- 
hetrate into countries unconnected by 
manners and language, and having no 
apparent intercourse to afford the means 
oF transmission. It would carry me fat 
beyond my bounds to produce instances 
of this community of fable, among na- 
tions who never borrowed Irom each 
other anything intrinsically worth learn- 
ing. Indeed, the wide diffusion of po- 

ular fictions may be compared to the 
facility with which straws and feathers 
are dispersed abroad by the wind, while 
valuable metals cannot be transported 
without trouble and labour.’’ 

Sir Walter, in appending this observa- 
tion to a tradition extracted from “ Gra- 
hame’s Sketches of Scenery in Perth- 
shires’ pp. 116-118, remarks—‘ that 
this story, translated by Dr. G. from a 
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Gaelic tradition, is to be found in the 
Otia Imperalia of Gervase of Til- 


Now, it is not a little singulat, that of 
the éelf-same legend we have «also an 
original edition, received from a Welsh 
‘women, as it is current in Wales, and 
“believed to be true in the where it 
happened’?—®s she averred— but where+ 
about in Cumbria that was she failed to 
inform us. Here, then, is her account 
of a fairy favout =~ 

* The accoucheuse of a small village 
in Wales was one night aroused by a 
carriage driving furiously through it, 
and stopping at her door. A gentle. 
men hestily alighted, entered her hum- 
ble abode, and, stating that his lady 
required her assistance, scarcely allow. 
ed the good woman time to — a few 
gurments around her, ete he hurried 
het inté the carriage, which drove off 
with both of them/as if coachman and 
horses were mad. After the lapse of a 
few minutes the carriage es the 
yood woman was taken out, ushered 
mto a most splendid i though 
the midnight darkness was too great to 
allow of her noticing its exterior and 
situation. After the infant was born, 
being about to wash and dress it, a box 
of some kind of ointment was put into 
her hands, wherewith she was desired 
to anoint it all over; and in doing this 
she happened to rub one of her eyes.— 
At last, her attendance beittg no longer 
required, she was re-conveyed to her 
own abode, in the same manner as éhe 
had been tuken from it; but, although 
she subsequently noticed most particu- 
larly all the gentlemen’s houses in the 
vicinity, she was never able to discover 
that to which she had been taken ;—- 
neither did she ever behold the gentle- 
man again, until many months after- 
wards, being at a wake in the neigh= 
bourltood, she saw, to her supreme 
astonishment, that mysterious stranger, 
liberally helping himself, without money 
and without leave, from the stalls! 
Averse to noticing the fact, our honest 
woman resolved, nevertheless, to accost 
him; and making her way up to where 
he stood, asked after the health of his 
lady and child, regretting that she had 
not been able to call and see them, since 
she had failed in every endeavour to find 
the house. 

« «They are well,’ said the stranger ; 
© but how came you to know that I was 
here ?’ 

“ ——— sir, I saw, and a see 
you,’ replied thé unsuspecting gossip. 

see With which eye A - ' 

* ¢With buth, to be sure,’ said she. 
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“ ¢f-talher think not,’ rejoined the 
gentlemnn — try.’ 

‘Upon making the experiment; the 
poor woman diseovered, to her infinite 
surprise, that she could only see the 
straager with that eye which she had 
accidently rubbed with the uhguent ;— 
upon which the enraged fairy—for such 
he wus—spitting into ‘it, ~ it of 
the faculty of sight for ever!” 

Of this story we have reagon to believe 
that there are various readitigs, besides 
those of the Scotch and Welsh, and that 
it may be met With in England and Ire- 
iund, with slight variations and interpo- 
lations; if ia no: other countries, 

Have our readers ever heard any fear- 
ful story of a spirit attesting the reality 
of its apparition, by leaving a burnt im- 

ss of fingers upon whetever it hath 
touched? We have heard such a tale, 
or rather such tales (for —- they 
are “ legion’’) from many lips, the ¢ir- 
eumstances of euch being varied, but the 
main fact always the same: and, what 
is most extraordinary, always vouched 
for us being a portion of family history, 
attached to families who have not the 
slightest connexion with each other !— 
If our methory is not extremely trea- 
cherous, we believe that Sir Walter 
Scott, in one of his works (of which we 
have not the good fortune to possess a 
}—probably his «‘ Ballads and Lyri- 

cal Pieces’’—gives such @ tale as a Ger- 
man tradition, It is, at least, extremely 
popular; bat the Irish family of the Be- 
tesfords lay péculiar and origiaal dleim 
to this legend. | Who bas not 
heard of ‘The Beresford Ghost??’— 
Nay, but we must crave the li of 
re-publishing &n oft-told tale, were it 
only in gratitude to some kind aid es- 
teomed irish friends, who, believidg thet 
it might prove a novelty to several Rig 
lish readére, procured for us—ftom a 
lineal descendent of the family, and in: 
heritor of the name, &c.—the folowing 
gehuine ahd authentic document; cons 
Gerning the celebrated Beresford Ghost: 

“ Sir Tristram Betesford was a gene+ 
tal, in the service of King George I., 
who warried Lady Hamilton, one of the 
eo-heiresses of Lord Glenawleys and 
having large estutes in the county of 
Tyrone, the family mansion of which 
was the Castle of Ballygawley; there 
Sir Tristram dnd his lady resided. Sit 
T. was ordered to join his regiment, 
then serving in Flanders ;— he wes se- 
verely wounded in an engagémettt, and 
reported to be dead. The means of 
communication with most places being 
in those days extremely difficult and une 
certain, Lady Beresford had no means 
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of knowing that the report of her hus- 
band’s death was premature ; but firmly 
believing it, she ‘married immediately, 
as it should seem, a young officer named 
Georges, to whom she had long been 
greatly attached. The demise of Sir 
Tristram Beresford did not, in fact, take 

lace till some days after their union; 

ut on the night when it actually oc- 
curred, Captain Georges and his lady 
having retired to rest, a resem- 
bling Sir Tristram stood beside their 
bed, and having undrawn the curtains 
nearest his late wife, upbraided her with 
the indecent haste she had used in con- 
cluding her second marriage, which had 
caused her, in fact, to be for many days 
guilty of an adulterous-connexion with 
her Parga husband.—She asked him, 
whether he were yet living?—He an- 
swered, that he had died that very hour; 
and also said, that she had made a dis- 
astrous choice, for that her husband 
would prove very unkind to her, and 
that she should die in giving birth to 
their fifth child. 

“ Captain G. had fallen into a pro- 
found slumbery from which, although 
during this conversation his wife made 
every effort to arouse him, he could not 
be awakened. She then said to the 
semblance of Sir Tristram— 

ss ¢ How shall I know that this is not 
a trick, and that you -are not some per- 
son disguised to deceive me ?’ 

*¢ Upon which the spectre took up the 
curtains of the bed, which were sus- 
pended from a ring: over the tester, and 
throwing them from his hand, passed 
them through the ring thrice, saying— 
“No human being could do that.’ 

‘¢¢ And yet, replied the lady, it is 
possible that people may say I did it 
myself. Can you give me no better 
eh hi tre ht her by 

“¢ Then. the @ caug’ er 
the wrist, excising?! Unto thee shall 
this be a token !’—when the sinews of 
that wrist immediately shrivelled up, 
and the apparition, laying his hand on 
an escritoire, vanished ! 

“Captain Georges instantly awoke ; 
and his lady asking him whether he had 
seen or heard any thing, he replied in 
the negative; but the sinews of her 
wrist were seared and shrunken ever 
after, and the impression of a hand was 
burnt into the escritoire.* 

* This escritoire is said to be in the ion 
of Lady Clauwilliam, at Giltown, her fatber hav- 
ing married the sister aud co-heiress of Lady 
Beresford; and a picture was lately existing, 

mn be now, at Catherine Grove (the seat of 

Geo ith, Esq r grandson 
B. aan 


the a 
parition of Sir Tristram is said to have scorched. 
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‘¢ Shortly afterwards accounts arrived, 
identifying the hour. of Sir Tristram’s 
decease'with that in which his appari- 
tion had appeared to his widow; and 
she was asecond time married to Capt. 
Georges, with whom she lived some 
years, and had four children; but. as 
she experienced much ill-treatment from 
him, they parted: he joined his regi- 
ment, and she continued to’ reside in 
Ballygawley Castle. 

‘‘Some years after this separation, 
they again became friends. He return- 
ed to reside. with her; and in giving 
birth to their fifth child, she died, as 
had been foretold by the apparition. 

‘The son of Sir Tristram by 
lady was Sir Marcus Beresford, who 
married the heiress of the estates and 
title of Le Pen; was created Baron 
Beresford and Earl of Tyrone; and was 
father of George Beresford, first Mar- 

uess of Waterford, the late Right Hon. 

ohn Beresford, William Beresford, late 
Archbishop of Tuam, Lady Frances 
Flood, Lady Araminta Monk, Lady Ca- 
therine Jones, Lady Glenawley, and 
Lady Betty Cobbe.”’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Old Boers. 


WILL, 


Wi. puts in practice what the will deviseth, 
Will ever acts, and Wit contemplates still, 
And as from Wit the power of Wisdom riseth, 
All other virtues daughters are Ur. ¢ 
DG 





LOVE. : 


Warne heat of Love doth once possess the heart, 
There cares oppress the mind with wondrous 


> 
Wit runs awry, not fearing subtil smart, 
‘And foud desire doth ever master will. 
The belly neither cares for meat vor drink, 
Nor o’erwatched eyes desire to wink. 
Footsteps are false and wavering to and fro, 


{some flower of beauty fades away, 
Pleasure brings in Wee, 


And bashful shame, and gods themselves con- 
temned. 


Watchful suspect is kindled with despair, 
Inconstant is ofte ‘d in fears; 
What folly hurts not. fortune can repair, 
And doth swim in seas of tears. 
Long use of life is but a living foe, 


As gentle death is only end of woe, Watson. 


PRINCES. 


ince’s safety lies in loving people, 
is fort is Justice (free from stratagem), 
Without the which strong citadels are feeble, 
The subjects* love is won by loving them: 
Of loving them no oppression is the trial, 
Aud no oppression them ever loyal. 
SYLvssTeR. 
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GRIEF. 


ue grief is fond and testy as a child, 
Ls tebe once, bis, mood with naught 


rees, 
Old ‘aoe wet infant sorrows, bear them mild, 
Continuance tames the one, the other wild. 
Like an wnpractis’d swimmer, plunging still | 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FAME. 
A Lorry subject of itself doth bring 
Grave words and weighty, of itself divine ; 
And makes the author's holy honour sbine. 
If ye would after ashes live, beware 
To do like Erostrate, wbo burnt the fair 
Ephesian Temple, or to win a name 
To make of brass a cruel calf untame. . 
Kine or Scots. 


SPRING. 
The ee with his grisly storms no longer dare 


abide, 
The pleasant grass with lusty green the earth 
hath newly dyed, 
The trees hath leaves, the boughs do spread, 
new changed is the ycar, 
The water brouks are clean sunk down, the plea- 
pat sant boughs appear, 


ring is come, the goodly nymphs now 
jance in every place : 
Thus hath the year most pleasantly so lately 
chang'd her face. 


Ear or SuBREY. 


THE SOUL. 
To show her powerful deity, 
Her sweet Endymion more to beautify, 
Toto his soul the goddess doth infuse 
The fiery nature of a heaveuly muse ; 
Which the spirit labouring by the mind, 
Partaketh of celestial things by kind: 
For wag the soul being divine alone, 
Exempt from gross and vile corruption, 
Of heavenly secrets incomprehensible, 
Of which dull flesh is not sensible, 
And by one only powerful faculty, 
Yet governeth a multiplicity, 
Being essential uniform in all 
Not to be severed or dividual ; . 
Bat in her function holdeth her estate 
By powers divine in her ingenerate ; 
And so by inspiration conceiveth, 
What heaven to ber by divinatiun breatheth. 
DaraytTon. 


UNDERSTANDING. 
Most miserable creature under sky 
Man without understanding doth appear, 
For all this world’s affliction he thereby, 
And Fortune’s freaks is wisely taught to bear; 
Of wretched life the only joy is she, 
Aud the only coinfort in calamity ; 
She arms the breast with constant patience, 
Against the bitter throes of Dolour's darts, 
solaceth with rules of sapience, 
The gentle winds in midst of worldly smarts; 
When he is sad, she seeks to make him merry, 
And doth refresh his spirits when —— weary 
ENSER. 


CARE. 

Cane, the consuming canker of the mind, 
The discord that disorders sweet-heart’s tune, 
The abortive bastard of a coward mind, 
The lightfoot lackey that runs post by death, 
Bearing the letters which contain our end; 
The busy advocate that selis his breath 

mouncing worst to him who's most his friend. 

CONSTABLE. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


OLD PARR AND OLD PEOPLE. 
(From “ After Dinner Chat,’ in the 
New Monthly Magazine.) 

N.—Parr was a mischievous old fel- 
low: he has left a pernicious example 
of longevity behind him. At sixty-nine 
a man will look with complacency to the 
approaching termination of his career, 
as an event to be expected in the ordi- 
nary course of Nature. Once allow him 
to turn seventy, he has then escaped the 
fatal three-score-and-ten, and would con- 
sider himself an ill-used person should he 
receive notice of ejectment a day short 
of ninety. Ninety comes, and he grows 
insolent. Death, he thinks, has passed 
on and overlooked him. He asks why 
Nature so long has delayed to claim her 
debt. She has suffered thrice seven 
years to elapse beyond the period usually 
assigned for payment, and he indulges 
in wild fancies of a Statute of Limita- 
tions. In his most rational moments 
he talks of nothing but Old Parr. He 
burns his will, marries his housemaid, 


’ hectors his son-and-heir, who is seventy, 


and canes his grand-child (a lad of fifty) 
for keeping late hours. I called on old 
S——g a morning or two ago: he is 
ninety-three. J found him reading his 
newspaper, and inveighing against the 
outcry for Reform and short Parlia- 
ments—declaring that, rather than be 
forced down into Cheshire tovote oftener 
than once in every six or seven years, 
he, for his part, would sell his franchise 
for a straw. ’Twas clear he had out- 
lived the recollection of the ppm A 
of a visit from one who might depriye 
him of his franchise upon terms even 
less advantageous. I took occasion to 
compliment him upon his fine old age. 
His reply was an angry growl.—“ Ugh ! 
do you want me gone? I’m only ninety- 
three Ugh! Mr. Parr wouldn’t die till 
he was one hundred and sixty !”’ 
R.—Paying a visit to old P—ke, I 
found him walking up and down the 
drawing-room, stamping and raving, and 
holding a handkerchief to his mouth. I 
inquired what ailed him. To my asto- 
nishment, he complained of tooth-ache ! 
—a strange complaint, thought I, for a 
man of seventy-eight, whom one would 
hardly expect to find with a single im- 
plement of that kind in his head; but, 
in fact, he was in ion of the whole 
set, except two! His lamentation, which 
he contindéd at intervals, ran in this 
strain— “ Seventy-eight !—only seventy- 
eight, and two teeth gone already !—lost 
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one of them sixty years ago, and, as if 
that were vot enough, four years ago I 
must lose a second;—and now—ah! 
I suppose I must part with another. 
And then my eyes! one of my eyes is 
beginning to fail. Lord help me! for, 
should it go on at this rate, F shall be in 
a sad egndition before many more years 
are over my head !’* 

S.—The unconscionable old rogue ! 
at seventy-eight how many more could 
he expect ? 

N.—Rely on it I aw right, and that 
Parr was to blame for this. At seventy, 
P—ke would have died with grateful 
thankegivings on his lips for the bless- 
ings of his past life. As it was, had he 
been allowed to live on tilt he should 
have parted with the remainder of his 
teeth, at the rate of one a year, he would 
have attempted, when it, eame to the 
last, to smuggle a false toeth or two into 
hiy jaws. 

R.—I think I understand the gist of 
your complaint: the longer you allow 
folks ta live, the more they won’t die. 
Fie upon them ! 

S.—I shudder at the contemplation of 
the consequences of Parr’s abominable 
example. Well had it been for poste- 
rity if some one had killed the eent- 
sexagenarian at the outset of hia wicked 


eareer. 
K.—Horrible! that would have been 
Parr-icide ! 


DUELLING. 


N.-Aprtopos of duelling. I hear that 
General F—rn—r is dead. He was the 
most celebrated, or, I ought to say, the 
most notorious duellist in France—at a 
time, too, when duelling was most the 
wage. He had been a great favourite of 
Na hA’3. anvring ¢ orm ofa 
regiment, upon—I forget whet occa- 
gion—he led it with such extraordinary 
bravery to the attack, yet, at the same 
time, conducted its movements with so 
total a want of skill and discretion, that, 
without attaining any good result, his 
men were nearly all aut ta pieces, and 
he himself narrowly escaped with his 
life. As a reward for hia gallantry, hia 
Imperial master promoted him to the 

of general; but, to mark his sense 

of F—rn—tr’s total want of ‘‘ the better 
rt of valour,’’ he never after entrusted 
im with a command. So fatal was his 
skill in duelling, that, when I knew him 
in Paris, he was under an interdiction of 
the police ever to fight again. The 
terms of one of the duels im which he 
had been engaged were, that the parties 
should fire at eight paces, and that they 
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should alternately advance two paces till 
the fire of one or both of them-should 
take deadly effect. According to this 
arrangement, the last advance brought, 
the muzzle of his pistol close to his ad- 
versary’s breast—he had twice already 
wounded him slightly, and received one 
shot himself—he fired, and his adver- 
sary fell dead at his feet! This piece 
of butchery—for as such it must be stig- 
matized—having been perpetrated under 
sanction of the articles of the meeting, 
passed over without receiving any severe 
notice. No wonder he was an unhappy 
man. I met him one day at dinner. On 
that occasion he was boisterous in his 
mirth, without appearing to be gay.— 
Suddenly he rose and left the room. 
Half an hour afterwards we found him 
in a small boudoir at the farther end of 
the apartment, stretched on a sofa— 
writhing, groaning, and gnashing his 
teeth: I thought of Richard in the tent 
scene. I once heard him say—(1 must 
give part of his expression in his own 
words, for terrible as they are, they are, 
at the same time, so simple, that they 
would lose their force in translation)— 
“J'ai la bras fatal! if I fire at a mark 
ten to one I miss it: I never miss a 
man.’’ His look and tone, as he uttered 
this, were aa of one who should speak 
of an attendant demon, from whose do- 
minion he had no power of escape. 
R.—I once was witness to an instance 
of apathy on the part of a father—your 
talking of duelling reminds me of it— 
which is perhaps without a parallel. 
Walking one day beyond the Barricre 
de Clichy, 1 saw several persons assem- 
bled at a little distance from the road- 
side. Two gentlemen had just taken 
their ground—you know that these 
affairs are not always conducted with 
the same privacy on the Continent as in 
England—and received their pistols from 
the hands of their seconds. ‘They fired 
at the same instant. -One of the com- 
batants, a fine young man of about five. 
and-twenty, received his adversary’s shot 
in his fore : it pierced his brain.— 
He sprang nearly his own height from 
the ground, and fell dead. Ie was im- 
mediately carried home to his father’s 
house, which was at no great distance 
from the spot, and I went along with 
the crowd. He was an only son, mind 
you, but (so it was said) a mauvais sujet 
of the last degree—indeed the very quar- 
rel which led to the duel had occurred in 
a gaming-house of which he was a re- 
gular frequenter. The body, which I 


followed into the courtyard of his fa- 
ther’s house, was placed on the stones. 
The father was sent for ;—a scene was 
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naturally to be expeeted ;—and a scene 
1o be remembered there was. The old 
gentleman came out, looked calmly upon 
the dead body of his son, deliberately 
took a pinch of snuff, tapped down the 
lid of the box, and, saying nothing in 
the world more than— Enjin !—walked 


in again. 
S.— Pere Sensible! Ibid. 


POLITICAL CHANGES, 
Presumpruovus was the wish se pa- 
triotically conceived, and so repeatedly 
extolled, of that pious churehman, who 
exclaimed, with reference to the consti- 
tution of his native country, now no 
more existing as an independent state, 
“Esto perpetua!’’? The ancients, in- 
deed, to secure what might be humanely 
termed a Porpetuity to their laws and 
edicts, had them graven on brass. But 
what is the perpetuity even of brass 
itself, when opposed to the irresistible 
advance of Time? Even in the very in- 
fancy of the world, this question might 
have been answered, as it was, some 
few thousand years after ite creation, by 
Old Simonides : 

“ Who so bold 
To uphold 
What the Lindian sage* has told ? 
Who will dare 


To compare 
Works of man, that fleeting are, 


With the smooth perennial dow 
Of swift rivers, or the glow 
Of the eternal sun, or light 
Of the golden orb of night ? 
ing renews 
The floweret’s hues 
With his sweet refreshing dews ; 
Ocean wide ; 
Bids bia tide 
With returning current glide; 
scu tomb is but « toy 
Man may fashion, man destroy— 
Eternity in stone or 
Go, go! who said it was an ags.” 
Fragm. 19. Bruncx, 4nalect, 
sa tom. i. p. 122. 

(From a striking paper entitled “ Cor- 
rection, Melioretion, Reformation, Re- 
volution,” in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

—_——_— 
OLD PARLIAMENTS. 


Turns is nothing in our history more 


uncertain than their nature and the ex- his 


tent of their power. Blackstone says, 
that “ the original or first institution of 
— is one of those matters which 
ie so far hidden in the dark ages of an- 
tiquity, that the tracing of it out is a 
thing equally difficult and uncertain ; 
and how members were returned to the 
Michel-Synoth; or Michel-Gemote, or 
Wittena-Gemote, of our Saxon ances- 
tors, it would doubtless puzzle the learn- 
* Cleobulus. 
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ing.even of Lord John Russell ta agcer- 
tain. In the simple days of good King 
Alfred, parliaments were not summoned 
for ‘ the dispatch of business’’—that is, 
to discuss regulations touching the taxes 
and the public debt—the Bank affairs— 
the East India affairs—the West India 
affairs,‘and qa thousand other concerns 
of national moment, then lying unborn 
in the womb of time. Jn those days, 
the great council was ordained to “meet 
twice in the year, or oftener, if need be, 
to treat of the government of God's pea- 
*» how they should keep themselves 
rom sin, should live in quiet, and should 
receive right.’’—Blaekwood’s Mag. 


LENDING BOOKS. 

To lend a byeuck is to lose it—and 
borrowin’s but a hypocritical pretence 
for stealin’, and shou’d be punishéd wi’ 
death.— Ettrick Shepherd, 


She Gatherer, 


A snapper up ef uaconsidared (rifles, 
SHAKSPEARE. 





HOW TO ROAST AN ACTOR. 

Ir he is tall, you may discover that his 
person is ungraceful, and that he wants 
the dapper-size of Garrick. If short, 
he is much under the proper size, an 
can never play the character of a herg, 
which is deus fixed at five feet ten 
inches. If his features are small, you 
can find out that they want expression ; 
if large, his face is vulgar, and his nose 
too much beyond the dramatic size. I 
his face be unexceptionable, you ma 
with some pains discover a something i 
his eye. If his eyes are piercing and 
intelligent, perhaps his features are stiff 
and unmanageable. His shoulders ma 
be broad ; and, if not, it is a thousani 
to one but he stoops ; and if he stoops, 
and does not turn out his toes, it is 
impossible he can understand his author, 
If he is a scholar and a critic, and re- 
peats a line as you never heard it re- 
peated before, he must be a word- 
catcher. If his manner is graceful, he 
hag studied dancing too much; but if - 
is manner is not graceful, be sure to 
tell him he must go to the dancing- 
school. If you can discover no fault, 
you must prove how much better Gar- 
rick, Powel, Holland, or Barry, per- 
formed the character; and as nine- 
tenths of your readers cannot remember 
those performers, you may easily 
suade them that the object of your 
censure is a blockhead. If he has the 
art af rapid elocution, tell him he speaks 
too fast; and if he speaks slowly, and 
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with discrimination, say that he only 
waits to catch applause. If his action 
is graceful, tell him he makes too much 
use of his arms and hands; sud if his 
action is moderate, persuade the public 
that his arms are tied behind him. By 
these hints you will have done him com- 
pletely on one side, and, if you change 
your opinion, and praise him, he will 
be done on the other.—OMd Magazine. 





VALE OF TEMPE. 

Dr. Cuarxe says, “ The boasted Vale 
of Tempe, is a defile; it is something 
like Matlock, but wilder; more savage 
than Salvator Rosa, and with nothing of 
Claude. I cannot. tell why the ancients 
made such a fuss about it; perhaps 
because half of them never saw it; and 
took its character from hearsay; the 
other half,.like mankind every where, 
stupidly admiring what is said to be ad- 
mirable. It is hike a crack in a great 
wall, at the bottom of which is a river, 
sometimes inundated, sometimes dry ; 
the ige narrow, the sides » 
bare, lofty and perpendicular ; its who 
length not above a mile.’’ 


_ THEATRES.” — 

WE find the following sensible observa- 
tions in a recent work :— 

“ In the reigns of Elizabeth und 
James, the golden age of the English 
drama, London was not a tenth part of 
its present size, and it contained seven- 
teen theatres. At present (1808) there 
are but two; more would succeed, and 
indeed more are wanted ; but these have 
obtained exclusive privileges. Old peo- 
ple say the acting was better in their 
younger days, because there were more 
schools for actors; and the theatres 
being smaller, the natural voice could 
be heard, and the natural expression of 
the features seen, and therefore rant 
and distortion were unnecessary. They, 
however, who remember no other ge- 
neration of actors than the present, will 
not be persuaded that there has ever 
been one more perfect. Be this as it 
may, all are agreed that the drama itself 
has woefully degenerated, though it is 
the only species of literary labour which 
is well paid ; they are agreed also as to 
the cause of this degeneracy, uttribut- 
ing ‘it to the prodigious size of the 
theatres ; the finer tones of passion can- 
not be discriminated, nor the finer 
movements of the countenance per- 
ceived from the front, hardly from 
the middle of the house. Authors, 


therefore, substitute what is here called 
broad farce for genuine comedy ; their 
jests are made intelligible by grimace, 
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or by that sort of mechanical wit which 
can be seen; comedy is made up of 
trick, and tragedy of processions, pa- 
geants, battles, and explosions.’’ 


SCRAPS. 


App1son says, that a dog has been the 
companion of man for nearly 6,000 
years, and has Jearned of him only one 
of his vices ; that is to worry his species 
when he finds them in distress. Tie atin 
canister to a dog’s tail, and another will 
fall upon: him; put a man in prison for 
debt, and another will lodge a detainer 
against him. 
oe a speaking of the 
opening of the bud, one year, 
“© The rest of the Sight was spent’ 
kind of avoirdupoise war.”’ 

A wITNess under examination in an 
Trish court of justice, had just stated 
that he was suddenly roused from his 
slumbers by a blow on the head. “ And 
how did you find yourself >’? asked the 
examining counsel, “ Fast asleep,” re- 
plied the witness. “h 

An officer whom Louis XIV. had: been 
strongly solicited to-appoint to a certain 
situation, was presented to him. “ This 
gentleman,’’ said the king, ‘is’ too 
old.’? “ Sire,’’ replied the officer, with 
much tact, “I am only four yeara Older 
than your majesty, and I calculate upon 
serving you for five-and-twenty years to 
come.”? The king appointed him to 
the situation. W. G. C. 
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